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Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed (xxvii).

In praise of ladies dead and lowly knights (cvi).
It is also found in Keats's later sonnets:

Will for thine honour and his pleasure try (To Spenser, 14).

Of thee I hear and of the Cyclades (To Homer, 2).

Thou answer'st not; for thou art dead asleep (To Ailsa Rock, 9).

Let us inspect the lyre, and weigh the stress ("If by dull
rhymes/* 7).

Far more frequently Shakespeare achieves balance of line by
simple alliteration, as in

When Zof ty trees I see barren of teaves,

Which erst from Aeat did canopy the herd (xii).

And iurn the long-liv'd phoenix in her Mood (xix).
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought (xxx).
Such alliterative balance is equally frequent now in Keats:

The tent of Hesperus, and all his /rain ("Blue! 'tis the life of
heaven/' 3).

Read me a fesson, Muse, and speak it toud (Upon the Top of
Ben Nevis, i).

O soft embahner of the still midnight (To Sleep, i).

Why did I /augh? I know this Being's fease ("Why did I laugh
tonight/' 9).

Likewise rather distinctive to Shakespeare's sonnets is a bal-
ance of line by antithesis of word, as in

Most worthy com/ore, now my greatest grief (xlviii).
My love is stren&hen'd, though more weak in seeming (cii).
is my $in9 and thy dear virtue hate (cxlii).